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PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT 
AND RELIGION 

From the beginning human beings 
have striven to solve the riddle of the 
Universe. The Egyptians, the Assy- 
rians, the Babylonians, no less than 
the Greeks and other cultivated races 
of ancient times, attempted a solution. 
Modern philosophy may be traced as 
far back as Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle, whose thoughts have profoundly 
influenced the thoughts of the philo- 
sophers of every succeeding age. Some 
still wonder how this marvellous uni- 
verse ever came into existence. Others 
wonder what is behind it all; they 
seek to discover the reality that is 
behind mere appearances or pheno- 
mena. Others are led to marvel how 
it is that we get to know things at all. 
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PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT 

When are we certain that we truly 
know anything ? Some are tempted 
to deny the possibility of knowing 
reality, and hold that we can know 
things only in their relations, and not 
things in themselves. Thus many 
leave the riddle of the imiverse to 
study, as far as they are able, the 
phenomena of consciousness. Others 
leave consciousness and study utility. 
Since they cannot agree as to what is 
useful, they fall back on instinct and 
intuition. But intuition fails to satisfy, 
and many are starting a new quest 
for religion, but it too often happens 
that it is a religion of their own 
making. 
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In modem history certain names 
stand out pre-eminently in the field of 
philosophy. Let us begin with An$elm, 
a subtle thinker who was a meta- 
physician as well as a theologian. 
Thomas Aquinas and the Schoolmen 
dwelt chiefly with a system of 
theology. Hooker was a deep thinker, 
and he employed his great mental 
powers in the defence of the principles 
of the Anghcan Reformation. Modern 
English philosophy may be said to be 
much indebted to Bacon. It is true 
that Hobbes created a system of his 
own, and so did Spinoza, the remark- 
able Dutch Jew, but their systems no 
longer are taken seriously. Berkeley and 
Hume raised new problems.* Hume Hume 

* Berkeley, a devout Christian, held that "exist- 
ing objects consist of ideas or objects perceived or 
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PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT 

saw that we do not observe causes, 
only succession and change. When we 
have not observed succession, we can 
have no knowledge of causation. After 
seeing the same succession indefinitely, 
we say that we know the cause, but 
this is an illusion of the mind. Thus 
Hume raised problems for which the 
rationalist had no answer. " It was," 
says Kant, " the teaching of David 
Hume which first broke up my dog- 
matic slumbers, and gave a wholly 
new direction to my inquiries in the 
field of speculation." The names of 
Locke, Berkeley, Butler, Hume, Kant, 
Hegel are outstanding in the history 
of philosophic thought. There are 
many others, of perhaps less note, who 
might be mentioned. Sir William 
Hamilton, Mill, and Spencer were 
famous in their day. William James 
of America, Rudolf Eucken of 

willed. No object exists apart from the mind : mind 
is, therefore, the deepest reality." This is not true 
if it refers to the human mind only. The deepest 
reality existed before the human mind came mto 
being. 
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AND RELIGION 

Germany, and Henri Bergson of 
France are distinguished contemporary 
writers. 

Anselm of Canterbury in his Proj- Anseim 
logion was the first to propound a 
theory of the Absolute. This theory 
is a logical argument of great dialectical 
force. Many accept this theory as the 
only possible explanation of the uni- 
verse, without accepting the theological 
conclusions of Anselm. It is known 
as the ontological argument. Anselm 
points out that aU must attach some 
sense to the word " God," and then 
says that God is That' than which no 
greater can he conceived. We have in 
God the idea of a perfect being. The 
idea of a perject being includes the 
existence of that being, for not to 
exist is to fall short of perfection. If 
this argument is wrong, it is not easy 
to point out wherein the fallacy lies. 
Kant criticized it imfavourably. He 
suggested that a hundred pounds in 
one's pocket are something very dif- 
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PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT 

ferent from any thought of such sum. 
He adds, " a man has no more chance 
of extending his knowledge by means 
of mere ideas than a merchant can 
better his position by adding a few 
noughts to his cash account.'' The 
objection of Kant is easily met by 
saying that there are many objects 
which by their very nature cannot be 
tested in this way. No man hath 
seen God. He is not the object of 
perception, either actual or possible. 
God, in philosophy, is the idea of 
necessary existence, and the argument 
runs : God must be, therefore is. The 
ontological argument of Anselm as- 
sumes that thought is the criterion 
of reality. Is it not thought that 
tests the reality of everything else ? 
The human being has no higher 
standard of reference. Experience 
without thought is inconceivable, is 
nothing. 

In our survey we shall glide over 
the names of the Schoolmen, and 
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AND RELIGION 

come to Francis Bacon. The splen- Bacon 
dour of Bacon's fame as a philosopher 
is largely due to the fact that he 
represents the intellectual spirit of an 
age of great men. He was not the 
founder of a new school of science or 
philosophy. That school had been 
founded already by Copernicus, Galileo, 
and Kepler. They were the great fore- 
runners of Newton and Laplace, of 
Herschel and Faraday. Bacon at- 
tempted to methodize science by sup- 
plying mankind with a new and in- 
fallible method of discovery. In order 
to discover the cause of a phenomenon, 
the first thing necessary is to collect 
facts or instances in which the pheno- 
menon is present, then another collec- 
tion in which it is absent, and finally 
one in which it is present in various 
degrees of intensity; and then by a 
process of examination and elimination 
of these facts and instances, we are 
told to find the cause in the residuimi. 
But no really great discovery has ever 
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been made in this way. Perhaps Bacon 
himself would be the first to admit that 
his method was inadequate to meet 
every contingency. If he did not 
succeed in methodizing scientific know- 
ledge, he succeeded in making it useful 
to man. 

Locke Locke was a profoundly influential 
thinker in his time, but his philosophy, 
in some respects, is now out of date. 
In his day reason was in possession of 
the field. Men had come to believe 
that reason could prove everything. 
A wave of scepticism was spreading 
over Western Europe, and religion was 
contemned by all classes. But a great 
English writer arose and met the oppo- 
nents of religion with their own 
weapons, and fairly drove them off 
the field. That great writer was Butler. 

Butler The writings of Butler are still an 
authority in their own province. This 
cannot be said of the apologetic writ- 
ings of his contemporaries. Chandler, 
Toland, Qarke, and Warburton are 
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unread, and the skill of Paley has 
scarcely saved him from neglect, but 
Butler still retains a place of honour in 
the literature of our own day. He 
lived in a rationalistic age, which 
repudiated the possibility of a special 
revelation. The leading men of his 
time were deists, who magnified the 
powers of reason, and Butler himself 
will not for a moment dethrone or 
belittle reason. " It is the only faculty 
we have wherewith to judge concerning 
anything, even revelation itself." He 
sometimes seems to confuse reason 
and conscience, and gave no exact 
definition of either. His quarrel with 
his contemporaries was not that they 
exalted reason, but that they exalted 
it imduly. They made it responsible, 
as an infallible authority, for conclu- 
sions which it had no data for arriving 
at. The rationalist spirit entirely sub- 
ordinated revelation to reason. But 
Butler points out that reason is neces- 
sarily an imperfect judge of the con- 
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tents of a revelation, on account of 
the limitations of human powers. The 
nature of God, and His thoughts and 
plans, are necessarily themes too vast 
for our full comprehension. The deists 
were of the opinion that a revela- 
tion was unnecessary and superfluous. 
Butler argues that this challenge is 
sufficiently met by considering the 
condition of the heathen world. How 
debased the heathen notions of God 
are, and how imperfect their concep- 
tions of moral duties and obligations. 
The main argument of Butler is that 
probable evidence ought to have the 
practical effect of demonstration. This 
argument will not satisfy the thought 
of our day. We are told that in 
religion we ought to act on probable 
evidence, as we often do in business 
matters. But in religion belief is 
action, and to believe with a mind 
half convinced generally results in half 
measures. To be religious is not to 
have a hesitating expectation, but a 
i6 
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profound conviction of the truth of the 
things unseen and eternal. Doubt is 
paralysing, but doubt is a duty where 
evidence is imperfect. Genuine reli- 
gious conviction can never be the 
result of a balancing of logical argu- 
ments. You can no more argue a man 
into a belief in religion than into a 
belief in art or morality. To believe in 
Christianity is not to believe in a 
highly probable God, but it is to be- 
lieve in that which is surer to us than 
life ; on which all life, all thought and 
being rests. Butler's argument, how- 
ever, has been the means of driving 
deep-rooted prejudices and fallacies 
from the minds of thousands. The 
present writer read the Analogy at 
leisure in early manhood, and the 
impression it made on his mind was 
greater and more enduring than 
that of any other treatise he has ever 
read. 
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There is not one very seriously weak 
link in Butler's argument when we 

New consider his standpoint, but he scarcely 
touched some of the deepest problems 
o£ modem philosophy. Can we get 
out of ourselves ? Can we free our- 
selves from the influence of our sur* 
roundings i Even supposing that we 
can free ourselves from things that 
surround us, can we bridge the gulf 
fixed between the finite and the in- 

Aristotie finite ? This problem troubled Aris- 
totle in ancient times. He solves it 
by the doctrine that intelligence is the 
universal capacity, independent of the 
qualities or attributes of other things. 
Hence it can understand or master all 
objects. If this view be true, it follows 
that the intelligence of man is capable 
i8 
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of rising above subjective associations, 
and seeing objects as they are in 
themselves. Kant would not grant 
this. It is probably impossible for the 
mind to cast aside all its prepossessions, 
or to renounce all its " idols." Can 
we therefore say that we know things 
in themselves ? Isolate a thing from Thing in 
all its relations, and try and assert it 
by itself; then the thing disappears 
altogether. A thing in itself cannot be 
grasped by the mind. 

Now in order to imderstand the 
Critiques of Kant we must carry our 
minds back to some of the problems 
of the eighteenth century. Butler had 
emphasized the authority of reason, 
and had at the same time made the 
position of the rationalist deists im- 
tenable. Hiune depreciated reason 
altogether. It was his dictum that 
any one who followed his reason must 
be a fool. Questions had naturally 
arisen as to the nature of reason, 
what it can do, and what it cannot 
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do. This is the problem that Kant 
took up. 
Kant Immanuel Kant was bom in 1724 
and died in 1804. He lived a quiet, 
uneventful, old bachelor kind of exis- 
tence as a lecturer in Konigsberg, an 
old town in North-East Prussia. This 
weak-chested, half-invalid, but bright 
little man, was perhaps the greatest 
abstract thinker the world has yet 
seen. The first point he established 
was that the mind was not a blank 
tablet, as Locke and Hume had sup- 
posed, upon which the external world 
makes and leaves impressions ; it is a 
relating activity which contributes to 
the formation of every impression 
which it receives. Kant distinguishes 
between the pure or speculative reason 
and the practical reason. He contends 
that reason is concerned with the 
principles or conditions according to 
which we can understand things, and 
not with the objects themselves. Pure 
reason is incompetent to understand 
20 
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things in themselves, the noumena ; it 
must confine itself to phenomena or 
appearances. And foremost among 
such noumena are God and the soul. 
In the Critique of Pure Reason he says, 
" I have found it necessary to deny 
knowledge of God, freedom, and immor- 
tality, in order to find a place for 
faith J^ • But in the Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason he maintains that " the 
moral law leads us to postulate not 
only the immortality of the soul, but 
the existence of God," "No human 
intelligence can ever understand how 
immortality and the existence of God 
are possible ; but, on the other hand, 
no sophistry will ever destroy the faith 
of even the most unreflective man in 
their reality." Space and time also, 
and the categories of the understanding, 
Kant declared to be transcendental, 
because they are not derived from 
experience. They are synthetic a 
priori judgments — ^that is, judgments 

* Watson's Translations 
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about experience which are not them- 
selves derived from experience. We 
seem here to be in a world where 
causation rules, but, when we are done 
with our analysis of a man's likes and 
dislikes and the effect of circumstances 
upon them, Kant contends that there 
is in his power to do what he ought, 
and to abstain from doing what he 
Morality ought not. This is a " categorical 
imperative." This is the principle of 
morality. The chief objection that can 
be brought against this explanation is, 
that we often do not know what ought 
to be done. We need a moral code to 
assist us. The inward voice is not 
enough. The two central points of the 
philosophy of Kant are, that we can 
only know things as they appear to us, 
that is, as phenomena, and that though 
we can have no knowledge by theoretical 
reason of the existence of God, free- 
dom and immortality, yet these are 
necessary demands of the practical 
reason. We may urge against this 
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argument, that if we can know nothing Kant's 
but phenomena we have no right to^^*""*^ 
speak with any definiteness of any 
reality behind them. We are told that 
the thing in itself is the unknowable 
reality of the thing we know, the 
substance or cause of phenomena. The 
weakness of this argument becomes 
obvious when we examine it more 
closely. The so-called noumena either 
are or are not the reality of phenomena. 
If they are, they are partly revealed by 
the phenomena, and therefore can be 
partly known. If they are not, they 
either do not exist to be known or do 
not exist at all. 

Hegel took a different standpoint Hegel 
from Kant. He began with Being, 
and the being of things is an endless 
aggregate of essentially related and 
transitory existences which exist only 
for intelligence. The qualities and 
quantities are continually changing. 
Nothing really exists which is not 
relative — nothing which is not in a 
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process of becoming or change, but 
What ia reality has a self which it maintains 
^*^^ ^ through all its changes. Reality, there- 
fore, lies, not in the mere individual 
taken by itself, not as natural science 
seems to teach, in the mere particular 
which is related to other particulars, 
but in the relation or principle of 
Phyttcal relation itself. The highest conception 
of the world which physical science 
presents to us is only a rearrange- 
ment of matter or an alteration of 
position in space — ^matter acting and 
reacting on itself, and by its action 
and reaction producing continual 
changes in its qualities according 
to unchanging laws. All through 
these changes, it is held that matter 
itself is indestructible. This way 
of looking at things is ambiguous. 
Can we imagine any kind of matter 
existing without being imder the in- 
fluence of some unchanging law ? Can 
it maintain itself without that law ? 

Which then is the reality and which is 
24 
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" indestructible," the law of relation or 

' the " matter " ? 

Hegel saw that the qualities and 
quantities with which the human ob- 
server deals are continually changing, 
and that the intelligence cannot find 
in them the fixed object which it seeks, 
unless it is able to go beyond them or 
beneath them to something that can- 
not be observed. The Hegelian and 
idealistic notion of reality is that 

^ which has a principle of self-determina- 

tion in itself, and we are compelled to 
recognize that the only reality is God. 
The interpretation of Nature leads to 
the same conclusion — ^Nature rises to 
self-consciousness only in man, who, 
in the process of his development, has 
to realize his unity and the unity of 
all things and beings with the abso- Absolute 
lute Spirit. Thus nature is a kind^^* 
of illiuninated table of the contents of 
the Spirit. In spite of seeming contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies, Hegel has 
given an epoch-making contribution to 
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the development of the philosophic or 
the idealistic interpretation of the 
world. 
Bergson In Bergson's philosophy we have 
another image of reaUty. Henri Berg- 
son is a modem French thinker who 
has a wonderful talent for clear exposi- 
tion. Reality is not soUd matter, nor 
thinking mind, .but living, creative 
evolution. Bergson points out that 
the solid things which seem to abide 
and endure are periods or views in our 
minds of the living reality of which 
they form only a part. A reality 
endures not by remaining the same, 
but by changing unceasingly. Reality, 
therefore, is life. What then is matter ? 
New Theory Physical science has at last abandoned 
the old conception of an elemental 
solid base for the atom. In the new 
theory of matter the atom is held to be 
composed of magnetic forces, corpuscles 
and ions in incessant movement. If 
the movement ceases, the atom no 
longer exists, there is nothing left. 
z6 
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But there is nothing immobile. Immo- 
bility is purely an appearance. So far 
so good, but we are not satisfied as to 
the exact meaning of " creative evolu- ** CreatiTe 
tion." We are tempted to ask, was ^^*"**®** " 
there no reality before matter, and 
before terrestrial life ? Let us turn 
for a moment to physical science and 
see if it can throw some light on the 
problem. The explanation of the Origin of 
origin of living matter is given in some 
such terms as these : At some period 
in the earth's history^ under some 
conditions unknown to us, living proto- 
plasm made a first appearance. This 
living compound soon began to feed 
on other compounds and multiply. It 
responds to a stimulus, but the re- 
sponse is not necessarily in proportion 
to the character or amount of stimulus. 
If we ask why cannot living substance 
be made in the laboratory, we are told 
that we are ignorant of the structure 
of proteins, that there is a long history 
behind the simplest organism, and that 
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we know very little of the initial 
stages. Speculating further, we may 
suppose that living protoplasm gradu- 
ally became separated off into indi- 
vidual masses, which came to acquire 
the structure of cells. The cell is the 
smallest known unit of life. The ex- 
planation of physical science does not 
solve the problem. It leaves Kant's 
contention unanswered, and Bergson's 
" creative evolution " is a kind of 
petitio principii. Physical science has 
failed in the same way as Kant's 
" speculative reason " to discover the 
ultimate reality. 
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But there is another school of philo- Pn^^nwitii 
sophic thought, popular and influenidal, 
which relies on the judgment of reason, 
and which has arrived at distinct con- 
clusions of its own. This is Pfag- 
matism. It is a protest against the 
Idealism that began with Kant. Prag- 
matism may be regarded as a theory 
of truth. It clearly tells us that truth 
is swhat works. If reality in its full 
meaning is the absolute, and if the 
knowledge of this reality only is truth, 
the pragmatist points out that such a 
truth has no meaning divorced from 
human purposes. Truth that tran- 
scends our temporal needs is useless in 
practice. The pragmatist therefore de- W^tf 
clares that utility^ not logical consis- 
tency, is the criterion of truth. Ideas 
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are true in so far as they work. Each 
new idea comes forward with a claim 
to truth. Its truth is verified by its 
Theoiy practicability. According to this theory 
truth is made. In all other theories 
truth is found. It is suggested that 
the pragmatist view is in agreement 
with the methods of physical science 
in the laboratory. A hypothesis is 
tested by experiment. But the prag- 
matist is faced by the fact that when 
the scientific worker verifies his hypo- 
thesis, he does not imagine that he 
has discovered a new truth, but what 
was always true, although he did not 
know it. His reply is that truth does 
not reveal, or ever can reveal, a reality 
entirely irrelevant to any human pur- 
poses ; that truth, in complete detach- 
ment from human purposes, cannot be 
either afiirmed or denied. But this 
theory, that truth is known by its 
working, leads to strange contradic- 
tions. In principle it seems to imply 
that a man, who finds it workable and 
30 
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useful, may have any belief he likes, 
that it is for him truth, which is 
absurd. It seems to say that we can 
make anything true by believing it, so 
long as it works in practice. But 
what is meant exactly by workable 
and useful ? Pragmatism has failed to 
set up an infallible standard whereby 
to test usefulness. It has been said 
that the pragmatist principle is a 
valuable asset to religion, because it 
justifies faith and emphasizes the will 
to believe, but religion, with its im- 
mense authority over mankind through- 
out all ages, can well afford to treat 
this curious system with comparative 
leniency, although not with favour. Reli- 
gion alone can remove the difficulties of 
the pragmatist. Again, the pragmatist 
conception of utility is altogether too 
narrow and materialistic. He would 
find it difficult to attach a practical 
utility to the knowledge of astronomy ; Astronomy 
but human beings will cease to think 
and cease to speak before they cease 
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to study the language of the stars. To 
condemn any knowledge as useless is 
to deny utility to the intellect. 

Another Bergson has another theory of utility, 
^ which plays a large part in his philo- 
sophy. It is the intellect and not truth 
that is a utility. He points out that 

Intellect the intellect is only a mode of activity, 
an endowment acquired in the course 
of evolution. Instinct and intuition 
are other modes. Like the cinemato- 
graph the intellect takes views of a 
moving scene. It gives us views of 
reality, and it can deduce conclusions 
and make inferences. Eternal truth 
can be known only by intuition ; the 
intellect does not help us. What then 
is the chief use of the intellect ? 

Provides Bergson's answer is decidedly original. 
The intellect supplies the tools for 
intuition to work with. It gives us 
the sciences, and improves the environ- 
ment. He holds that life is the reality, 
and that everything else is subservient. 
But was there no reality before life 
32 
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a. 

appeared on our globe ? It seems easy 
to imagine that life might cease, all 
activity be at a standstill, and we infer 
from Bergson's argument that nothing 
would remain. But he maintains that No idea of 
this idea of an absolute nothing is a ^ 
fake idea, arising from an illusion of 
the understanding. Absolute nothing 
is unthinkable. Every idea is an idea 
of something, every feeling is a feeling 
of something, and therefore to think of 
absolute nothing is not to think, to 
feel nothing is not to feel. When we 
talk about nothing, we mean the 
absence of something. Absolute nought 
is inconceivable, and Bergson admits 
that the ultimate reaUty must be God, 
who is unceasing life, action, and free- 
dom. Bergson's philosophy delivers 
us from that gloomy feeling of necessity 
which the conception of a " mechanical 
cast-iron " imiverse had imposed on 
modem thought. Above all, it shows 
us that the past has not perished, and 
that the future is being made. 
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Another system of thought is modem 
" Rationalism." It assumes that Chris- 
tianity is essentially irrational, and 
that only those who deny the faith of 
Christianity are to be accounted reason- 
able beings. Three features of modem 
Rationalism are almost always in evi- 
dence, viz. its assumption of intellec- 
tual superiority; its extreme bitter- 
ness ; and its conviction that the 
death-knell of the Christian religion is 
being nmg. The " Rationalist *' abso- 
lutely ignores the fact that other men, 
as sincere and intelligent as himself, 
hold precisely the contrary views on all 
the points in dispute. The assumption 
of the name implies a belief that there 
is something quite wrong with the 
reason of a very large number of 
34 
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persons in every age and in every 
civilized country. Reason is a term 
very much abused, and people fre- 
quently disagree because they are using 
the word " reason " in diflFerent senses. 
One writer of note * declares that " a 
rational religion is a scientific impossi- 
bility " because " all religious beliefs 
assert uncompromisingly that right 
and wrong are right and wrong by 
divine or supernatural enactment." 
Are we to conclude therefore that all 
postulates of the divine are unscientific 
or irrational ? Human reason is ex- 
tolled by some as divine, as the greatest 
thing in the imiverse, but no one so 
far has dared to say that human 
reason made the universe. Unfortu- 
nately the word " reason " is too often 
used as synonymous with the intellect 
in general. But in every human being, 
reason, feeling, and will, are inter- 
twined and inseparable ; and each 
human being has some personal pre- 

• Mr. Kidd. 
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possessions or bias. We are precluded 
by our inevitable prepossessions from 
ever attaining an absolutely impartial 
rational view. Our personal experience 
also is of small range considering the 
vastness of our unknown environment, 
and the coUective experience of man- 
kind is insignificant in comparison with 
possible experience. But the wisdom 
gathered from collective experience is 
more trustworthy than , the private 
convictions of the individual. It is 
this collective experience of mankind 
which enables us to speak of a threefold 
division of the conscious life — ^the in- 
tellectual, the moral, and the spiritual 
— but these strands in a single con- 
sciousness can never be whoUy sepa- 
rated from one another. There is no 
such thing as a rational intelUgence or 
a moral intelligence by itself, but a 
confusion arises owing to the fact that 
Intelligence the rational intelUgence is very highly 
developed in some men of distinction, 
while the moral intelligence is less 
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highly developed, and the spiritual 
part of their being is not developed at 
all. If we submit purely moral prob- 
lems to what is called the mere intellect, 
it cannot get a real grip of them. If 
we submit purely spiritual problems 
and experiences to what Kant calls 
" pure reason," it is like speaking to a 
deaf ear, for that one-sided develop- 
ment of reason knows nothing of these 
experiences. And yet we can say with 
Pascal, " the heart has reasons which 
reason does not know." The rational 
intelligence by itself cannot produce 
faith, hope, and love. Since it cannot 
produce these, who will presume to 
say that it can produce happiness ? 

Furthermore, it is a simple fact that 
our " conscience " is often stronger 
and more authoritative than our ordi- 
nary selves and our environment. There 
are limits to our power of hushing its 
voice or of neglecting its warnings. 
We are surprised, therefore, that the 
philosophic thought of our day has 
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Rational been somewhat slow in entering a 
protest against the tendency to exalt 
the so-called rational insight and in- 
ferences, as the sum of really rational 
knowledge and experience, and to 
depreciate every insight or inference of 

spiritual spiritual experience, as lying outside 
the limits of knowledge and reason. 
We are still more surprised that a 
strong protest has come at last, from 
Germany. 
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Rudolf Eucken, a professor at the Bucken 
University of Jena, is the propounder 
of a new philosophy — a new Christian 
philosophy. He has given to the old 
philosophy a higher ideal and a higher 
mission by his continued emphasis 
upon the spiritual. He urges men to 
take religion up again as the only 
satisfying solution of humanity's most 
urgent problems. Of modem philoso- 
phers, Bergson and Eucken are prob- 
ably the most renowned. Eucken 
does not speculate upon the material 
world, its origin and evolution. He 
starts where other thinkers leave oflF. 
The problem of life is his one theme, 
and he seeks to find the reality beneath 
appearances and superficialities. His 
aim is ethical or practical, and not 
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theoretical or speculative. He has 
much to say about the solutions of 
the problem of life that have already 
been oflFered. These he considers to 
be five : religion, idealism, naturalism, 
socialism, and individualism. He main- 
R«ligioii tains that Religion has been the most 
powerful factor in the history of man- 
kind in the past, but religion (in the 
traditional form), despite all it has 
eflPected, " is for the man of to-day a 
question rather than an answer." 
Christianity made man the centre of 
the universe, but the natural sciences 
have deposed man from his throne and 
given him a much humbler position. 
With much that he says on religion 
the present writer is totally imable to 
agree. He assumes that the Chris- 
tianity of the Christian Church has 
failed, and he ignores the progress of 
Christianity in heathen lands. Was he 
thinking only of his own land ? He 
does not seem to know that the faith 
of hundreds of thousands of Christians, 
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in many parts of the world, is as real 
to-day as ever. Much faith is still 
found outside the sphere of academic 
influence. Idealism he dismisses as too idealitm 
problematic. It assumes that the uni- 
verse is one harmonious whole, and it 
oflFers no explanation of the discord 
and evil that we find in the world. 
The same causes have tended to dis- 
credit idealism as religion. The pro- 
gress of the sciences has directed the 
spirit of this age towards material 
progress ; thus the ideals of mankind 
tend to become external and super- 
ficial. Naturalism makes the sense- Naturaliam 
experience of surrounding nature the 
basis of life. Man was regarded as the 
conqueror of the powers of nature, the • 
lord of his surroundings. But a study 
of biology and the evolution of species 
showed that man was like the rest of 
nature the result of the interaction 
of laws or causes. Naturalism fails to 
take proper account of mind and mcv 
tives. It is interested only in what 
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is likely to be useful in the preserva- 
tion and enjoyment of the natural life. 
This theory has completely failed to 
solve or explain the problems of human 
Socialism life. Socialism was thought to be a 
panacea for all evils, but Eucken is 
conscious of its failure. About the 
beginning of this century there was a 
wave of protest against free industrial 
competition and individualism. So- 
cialism emphasized the interdependence 
of the members of a community, and 
formed a conception of the State as a 
unit and not as a sum of individuals. 
The State is idealized as a perfect 
guardian of rights and liberties. We 
assume that human beings will consti- 
tute this unit, or form the body of the 
State. Have we any guarantees that 
these individuals will act less selfishly, 
or more honourably, than their fore- 
fathers ? A logical socialistic system 
assumes that truth is found in the 
opinions of the masses, and the opinion 

of the majority must be the final 
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arbiter of good and evil. But we 
know from the history of mankind 
that the voice of the majority is a very 
poor arbiter. The tendency of the 
masses is to consider material advance- 
ment as the highest good. Hence a 
thoroughgoing socialism must become 
materialistic. Eucken might have 
added that it must become contentious 
and end in tyranny. This system can 
never appeal to a man who has become 
conscious of an inner Ufe, and who 
aims at building up a kingdom of 
truth which immeasurably transcends 
mere human standards. It is too 
dangerous a thing to look for truth in 
the opinion of the majority. We know 
from the history of our own country 
that great ideas have been ignored, and 
great measures for the protection of 
the nation have been rejected, by the 
masses. 

The immediate effect of the fore- 
doomed failure of socialism as a system 
of government is to turn people's minds 
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ladiTidiuOiim again to Individualism^ in an intensi- 
fied form, for efiiciency. The tragic 
history of Russia will not be forgotten 
for many years to come. The masses 
are incompetent to govern on account 
of a disposition to lower all things to 
the level of their interest and compre- 
hension. But has individualism proved 
an imqualified success in the past ? 
The answer is in the negative. We 
have seen a repulsive class arrogance, 
paltry meanness, the craving to be at 
the head of affairs, duphcity and 
hypocrisy. Socialism and individualism 
have failed to provide a sure basis. 
The great question has again come to 
the forefront — ^is there a better way ? 
No, if there is no higher world than 
the material and transient. It is just 
here that Eucken comes to our assist- 
ance. His greatest contribution to a 
new philosophy is his discovery, or 
rather rediscovery, of the greatest 
thing in the world — ^the reality. This 
is something that persists, is eternal, 
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and independent of time, and it must 
extend beyond the individual. This 
is " the Universal Spiritual life." The 
development of the spiritual life is the 
noblest end of man. Eucken advocates 
a return to Religion. 
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Now it is practically impossible to 
conceive the total extinction of religion. 
We must first conceive the extinction 
of the human race on earth — a dead 
world. The term " religion " is applied 
to man's recognition of superhuman 
controlling power, which regulates his 
beliefs and behaviour ; and the univer- 
sality of religion is a proof of its 
necessity. How did it arise ? What 
Fear are the fovmdations ? It is said that 
it arose from fear. People in savage 
lands live in constant fear of the 
dark. The uncivilized man^ when the 
darkness creeps on, shivers at the 
slightest sound or movement. He 
knows how soft and stealthy, and how 
dangerous these movements are. Chil- 
dren are still afraid of the dark, and | 
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we do not know what to make of it 
unless we admit that this fear is a 
human characteristic. To have a vague 
sense of fear of something, unknown 
is a common experience ; and the very 
dimness or indistinctness of it oppresses 
the mind. But fear only gave rise to 
religion in the way that a doll gives 
rise to the familiar conduct of the 
child, evoking a certain latent ten- 
dency. In other words, fear is not the 
direct cause of the latent tendency to 
reUgion in mankind. It is true that 
fear helped to formulate beliefs, and 
the Bible says, " The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom." But 
religion is an instinct and an intuition. 
Man continues to be aware of something 
in touch with himself, full of wondrous 
power and grandeur, but a source of 
awe. In this conscious awareness, Awarenett 
mysterious as it is and coextensive as 
mankind, is to be found the root of 
religion. There is here a recognition by 
the profound and even subconscious in- 
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tuitions of man, of something more 
divine than humanity. At the heart 
of religion there lies the recognition of 
a transcendent Power, felt to be the 
greatest of all realities. In this respect 
religion is fundamentally distinct from 
the etliical cults of all times. Further- 
more, there is a very close relationship 
between the lowest and the highest 
forms of religion all the world oyer. 
The savage does not bow down to 
wood or stone, but he finds in them 
what a Western Christian peasant finds 
in some cherished reUc— something that 
gives him support. The three prin- 
Types cipal types of early religious beliefs are 
Nature Worship, Fetishism in its 
various forms, and Totemism. These 
cults enable us to form some idea of 
the great evolution in the history of 
religion. 

Totemism is probably the most 
primitive of extant cults. The mem- 
bers of each group are linked together 
by an object, a totem, which may be 
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some part of an animal or plant. It 
is thought that the animals, which the 
totem appears to represent, multiply, 
and the plants grow abundantly, 
through the rites which the group 
performs. It is said that the totem 
cult has no deity, but the behaviour of 
the men proves that the totem in 
some way is felt to be superior. It is 
in many respects analogous to the god 
on other levels, and the totem rites 
are profound, enjoining self-denial, re- 
straint, and sacrifice, as if involving a 
communion with something transcen- 
dent and real. As far back as we can 
go, therefore, we find religion in some 
rudimentary form. In the recognition 
of a transcendent Supreme Power, 
human differences and environment 
are seen to be simply temporal. But 
when we come to study the religion of 
Israel we seem to be in a very distinct 
atmosphere. 

While the religious life of other Israel 
nations found its expression in a multi- 
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only a later age could clearly dis- 
Church not criminate. One would have thought 

Perfect • • 

that a very slight acquaintance with 
the General Confession in the services 
of the Church of England would have 
saved them from that common mis- 
judgment. The Church has never 
claimed perfection. 'It claims to be 
good, saintly, catholic, and apostolic, 
but not perfect. It is true that the 
Church of Rome teaches its adherents 
that the decisions of the Pope speaking 
ex cathedra are inf alUble and not to be 
questioned. That, however, is a very 
different thing from saying that the 
Pope and his Cardinals are perfect. So 
long as the Church is constituted of 
human beings, it is useless to expect 
perfection. We get the good — amoral 
guidance, spiritual sustenance, succour 
to the living, comfort to the dying, but 
the time of the perfect is not yet. The 
Church has not failed because it is not 
free from abuses. The wheat and 
tares grow together until the time of 
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harvest. And yet the achievements 
of the Christian Church are vastly 
greater, more durable, more universal, 
than any other achievements which 
history records. The achievements of AcWeTe- 
the men of action are coarse and 
common in comparison with the won- 
derful deeds of the Church of Christ in 
the past, and even now in heathen 
lands ; and the intellectual master- 
pieces of speculative philosophy seem 
trivial, paltry, and insubstantial. 

But the old objections to the Chris- 
tian economy die hard. It is urged 
that the Christian revelation makes 
too large a demand on the rational 
intelligence, that it is itself a question 
and a problem full of incomprehensible 
mysteries. It is impossible that a true Mysticttm 
religion should not possess a great 
number of mysteries. Some of the 
greatest seers and thinkers of the 
world have been mystics, and mysticism 
has been responsible for the subHmest 
spirituality and holiness of life. But 
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there is an aspect of extreme mysticism 
which is full of danger. Some mystics 
who depreciate rational intelligence see 
mystery on accomit of their supersti- 
tion and ignorance. They claim a 
direct source of inspiration, and mea- 
sure religious progress by the amount 
of raptures enjoyed. Knowledge is at 
least as essential to sound religion as 
feeling. Devotion and moral eflEort are 
as essential as faith. In fact they 
cannot exist apart. Christ said, " If 
ye love Me, keep My commandments." 
We may venture to say, therefore, 
that a creed and a code of conduct are 
a need of a Christian's mental and 
moral nature. Christian theology is 
an attempt to satisfy this need, but no 
one should presume to say that the 
final word has been said on i^atters of 
Old stand- faith. The old standpoints of the 
^ Calvinist and Lutheran do not appeal 

to the modem mind, and certain words 
and phrases in our formularies are 
misleading and erroneous. Concurrent 
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with a new theological tendency, there 
is a revolt from the cold abstractions 
of the older philosophy, through the 
influence of William James and Berg- Reason 

i_ "L u*jj ^ 1 Dethroned 

son, who have bidden reason take a 
much lower place than that assigned to 
it by the rationalists. In one respect 
at least, the eflFect of this movement 
on doctrinal Christianity is beneficial. 
It must inevitably tend towards a 
simpler terminology, culminating in a 
deeper realization of the spiritual life. 
It means a return to the ideals of the 
first Christians. We find that Chris- 
tianity in the early days was revivalistic 
in character — ^far more spiritual than 
intellectual. The dogmatic conclusions 
of St. Paul and St. Augustine were not 
the result of abstract theori2dng out of 
touch with fact and experience, but 
they were living convictions, with the 
Person of Jesus Christ as their inspira- 
tion and light. Man needs a creed 
which appeals not merely to his intelli- 
gence, but to his heart and will. He 
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needs something warmer than the 
truest philosophy. He cannot be satis- 
fied with abstractions. The old con- 
fident assertions of the age of Darwin 
and Huxley that the material is all 
have now become rare. Philosophy 
also is changing its attitude. Kant 
had said that God, freedom, and immor- 
tality are necessary postulates with a 
view to the realization of the moral 
ideal ; " If so," says Dr. Edward 
Caird, " they have for us the same 
evidence as the moral ideal itself." 
Now these considerations will throw 
light upon the emphasis which Chris- 
tians lay upon faith. Man is not only 
a thinking being, but a living agent 
who must act upon faith and trust. 
And Christianity alone discloses such a 
view of God as meets our need. With 
Christ's revelation of God, the human 
soul not merely interprets the secret of 
the universe, but falls down and 
worships. 
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